














ST. TERESA OF THE CHILD JESUS 
OCTOBER 3 


T is claimed by some that mystical piety has nothing 
in common with liturgical piety. Liturgy is the life- 
giving and life-conserving activity of the Church in 
her mysteries. These mysteries are celebrated and re- 
enacted in her public services, viz., in holy Mass, in 

the Divine Office of priests and religious, in the administration 

and reception of the sacraments, and in the various feasts of the 





liturgical year. hey are the channels through which the divin« 
Life flows into Christian souls, rendering them more and more 
Christ-like. Liturgical piety disposes the soul to participate actively 
in the Church’s public services, to join the officiating priest in his 
sacrificial action at the altar in unison with Christ and His entir: 
mystical body. Liturgy is the corporate service of God in accord- 
ance with definite rules laid down by the Church. The liturgical 
movement then aims at leading the faithful to such participation 
in the holy mysteries as becomes members of the mystical body of 
Christ-—all for one and one for all. 

Mystical piety on the other hand seems to tend to the op- 
posite direction, inasmuch as it separates the individual from the 
corporate service of God and induces him to converse with God 
in the silence and solitude of the soul. To the superficial observer 
this sort of piety appears to be opposed to liturgical piety. In real- 
ity it is not so. If we meet with so-called mystical souls that make 
little of liturgical piety we have reason to doubt that they ever re- 
ceived a single mystical grace. Liturgical and mystical piety com- 
plete and perfect one another. The mystical devotion and service of 
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God rather partakes of the nature of supererogation. It urges the 
loving soul to do something over and above the corporate worship 
of the liturgy. On the other hand, inasmuch as mystical prayer 
imparts to the soul a special knowledge and love of God, it reacts 
favorably upon the liturgical life of the individual, whilst litur 
gical piety may be considered a most excellent preparation for the 
mystical graces. 

The life of St. Teresa of the Child Jesus furnishes an illustra- 
tion of these facts. Hers was a thoroughly mystical soul. Her special 
type of piety, her way to God, is the way of spiritual childhood. 
It is the ideal of all true mystics, merely expressed in different 
terms. 

What then was her attitude toward the Church’s liturg 
She herself tells us in her autobiography that her early childhoc 
had in no small measure been influenced by the liturgy of the 
Church. The Liturgical Year by Abbot Guéranger, a work 
has aroused a love for the liturgy in thousands of souls in France 
and other countries, was much read and discussed in the home of 
our saint. The earliest spiritual training of St. Teresa must be 
ascribed to this valuable work. She writes: ‘‘I could tell you much 
about our winter evenings at home. After a game of draughts m 
sisters read aloud Dom Gueéranger’s Liturgical Year, and then a 
few pages of another interesting and instructive book.”’ Her vivid 


description of the burial rites of her mother gives testimony of the 


1 


lasting impressions made upon the little girl by the liturgical read- 
ings in her father’s home. Again having described her first confes 
sion, she continues: ‘I was deeply impressed by the graces I had 
received, and wished to go to confession again for all the big 
feasts, for these confessions filled me with joy. The feasts! What 
precious memories these simple words bring to me. I loved them: 
and my sisters knew so well how to explain the mysteries hidden 
in each one. Those days of earth became days of heaven.”’ 
Teresa’s liturgical sense was further developed in the convent. 
Daily she was obliged to spend six to eight hours in the common 
liturgical exercises of the Carmelites. And these exercises precisely 
constituted her special delight during the years of 
1 


yw happy I was to attend Divine Office as the 


her cloistered 


life. She writes: ‘I 
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ST. TERESA OF THE CHILD JESUS 


nuns did!’’ And again: “‘How happy I felt when my time came to 
read aloud the prayer in choir during the divine services! I re- 
joiced in the thought that the priest says the same words at holy 
Mass, and that I was privileged like himself to pray aloud before 


the Blessed Sacrament and to read the Gospel whenever I was the 
first cantor. I can assure you that the liturgical prayers were for me 
a source of happiness and of torture alike. For I desired very much 
to say them without a mistake. In spite of my efforts it happened 
at times that I made mistakes... . I do not think it is possible for 
anyone to have desired more than I| had to assist properly at choir 
and to recite perfectly the Divine Office.”’ 

This avowal of St. Teresa led the Rev. Sinthern, S.J., in his 
work entitled Werden einer Heiligenseele, to the conclusion that 
St. Teresa drew her most powerful inspirations on the road to 
sanctity, next to holy Communion, from the Divine Office with 
its psalms and lessons taken from Holy Writ and the Lives of the 
Saints. 

Teresa was possessed of a strong and active personality which 
induced her to create for herself a new form of personal piety— 

Her Little Way.’’ Others might have yielded to its bidding and 
shut themselves up in a tainted mysticism which was foreign to 
the liturgy. Teresa, mortifying her innate tendency to subjective 
piety, followed the path marked out by the Church and entered 
wholeheartedly into the spirit of the liturgy. Thus the liturgy be- 
came for her a bridge to holiness and intimate union with God; she 
prayed, offered, chanted, rejoiced and suffered with the Church 





in her liturgy, formed Christ in her soul in accord with the laws 
the liturgy, and reached an extraordinary degree of perfection. 
The spiritual progress of Teresa cannot be separated from her 

close participation in the Church's liturgy. Would that all clients 
of the saint learned from her the secret of sanctity! Would that 
they also learned to honer the saint in the spirit of the liturgy! 
The Mass in honor of St. Teresa is a classical example of the true 
cult of the saints as practised by the Church. It points to the “‘Lit- 
tle Way of Spiritual Childhood”’ and asks the grace of following 
her example. To her the Church applies the words of our Lord: 
“Unless you become as little children you shall not enter the King- 
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dom of Heaven’’ (Collect). ““Whosoever therefore shall humble 
himself as this little child, he is the greater in the Kingdom of 
Heaven” (Gospel). The true client of Teresa will strive to obtain 
a share in the charity which made her whole life a “‘sacrifice of 
love, a holocaust to merciful love,’’ as is so beautifully expressed 
in the Postcommunion of her Mass: ‘‘May the heavenly mystery, 
O Lord, enkindle us with the fire of that love, by which Thy 
virgin, Blessed Teresa, gave herself to Thee as a victim of love 
for mankind.”’ This is the true cult of the saint in the spirit of the 
liturgy and genuine mysticism. 


It is destined to lead many of Teresa’s clients closer to the 
liturgy of the Church, and again liturgy-minded Catholics will 
develop a devotion to our saint that shall be free from sentiment 
alism. Liturgy, asccticism, and mysticism are religious life, the 
genuine prayer-life of the soul. In the eyes of the saints they are nc 
different forms of piety; they are holiness. 


DoM JOSEPH KREUTER, O.S.B. 
St. John’s Abbey 





The Church’s worship is not merely a childlike 
remembering of Christ, but a participation tn Christ 
and Hts redeeming power, attained through visible, mys- 
terious symbols. It is a contact with His holy wounds. 
That is the profoundest meaning of the liturgy of the 
Church: to render present to us, visibly and fruitfully, 
the blessing of the redemption of Christ as a holy and 
overwhelming reality permeating the entire Christian 
life —KARL ADAM. 













































SINGING TO THE LORD' 


NE of the most encouraging signs of the time in which 
we live is what Father Karl Adam calls ‘‘the diffusion 
of early Christian ideas.’’ If the Kingdom of God on 
earth may be likened to a mustard seed from the low- 
liness of its outward aspect when it came into being, 

it must also be likened (as it has been by our Lord Himself) toa 

leaven whose extended influence is due not any progressive aug- 














ment of inherent worth and power but to the exercise, as opportu- 
nity offers, of the virtue that was in it from the beginning. The 
Church will never declare itself more truly or act upon souls more 
efficaciously than it did when, in the might of the divine Spirit, it 
began to transform the carnal offspring of the first Adam into su- 
pernatural members of the Second. What the Church is now it has 
ever been; no less, no more. It is always Jesus of Nazareth, mighty 
in work and word, drawing all to follow Him on the way to Life 
through instruments of His appointment. We need to be in com- 
munion with the Apostolic age as clearly and as fully as we are in 
communion with the Apostolic See. The Church’s unity is a gift 
of God that transcends not only space but time. The more definitely 
the note of apostolicity shows in our corporate piety, the more 
readily will the world at large perceive the validity of the Church’s 
claim to have its origin in Christ. 

On the way to a more complete accord with our first fathers 
in the faith, we are getting to look with more respectful attention 
1pon certain elements of Christian worship which for generations 
have been regarded more or less as relics of an outmoded past, rem- 
nants that might be cast away at any time without loss. In the 
light of clearer knowledge their true character and purpose is being 
recognized, and we may end by taking them into our devotional 
life with as great a relish as did those who received them as a preci- 
ous heritage direct from our Lord and the Apostles. Among these 
long and widely neglected treasures must be counted the Gradual; 
or rather, the portion of the Mass text that goes by that name. 


1 The opinions contained in this essay are the personal views of the author. 
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What is now read or sung after the scriptural reading that 
precedes the Gospel is par excellence the music of the Mass. By 
every right it should be sung, if anything in the Mass is sung. It 
is the germ from which the whole system of the Church's music 
has sprung. There was a time, in the very beginning, when the 
psalmody after the lessons was all that was sung generally in the 
celebration of the eucharistic mysteries. And when the other chants 
were added for one reason or another, the interlectionary singing 
continued to be the preeminently musical part of the Mass, sung 
chiefly for the sake of adding music to the other factors of worship. 
The Sanctus was introduced as an embellishment of the consecra 
tory prayer into which it was inserted; the Offertory psalm to add 
solemnity to the presentation of the matter for sacrificial consecra- 
tion and the contributions of the faithful; the Agnus Dei to fill up 
the time required for the Fraction, and the Communion psalm to 
safeguard the piety of the congregation while the Blessed Sacra- 
ment was being dispensed. The Gloria was at first recited by the 
celebrant, and only on festive occasions. The Creed was a thousand 
years behind the Gradual in becoming part of the Roman Mass, 
and the use of it has always been greatly restricted. Only the psalms 
after the lessons have always filled the réle of sacred music in the 
rite of holy Mass (the Alleluia being added at an early date). 
Nothing else was to be done while they were being sung, all sang 
or listened. In accordance with apostolic tradition, then, if any 
thing is to be sung at Mass it ought to be the Gradual. How have 
we come to deal with it just the other way around? 


When the Apostles undertook to carry out our Lord’s com 
mission in the establishment of the Church, they found in existence 
a musical tradition antedating the birth of their divine Master but 
accepted by Him in a practical way as fit for adoption by the nas- 
cent Church. He as well as they had sung from childhood the can- 
ticles of Sion in the synagogue each Sabbath day, on the way to 
the Holy City for the greater festivals of the Mosaic Year, and in 
the very courts of the Temple on the most solemn occasions. Was 
not He Himself received in the Temple on the first Palm Sunday 
with the refrain of Psalm 117? And did He not silence those who 
murmured by saying: If these shall hold their peace, the stones shall 
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cry out? Music also had a considerable part in the Paschal rite 
during which the Sacrifice of Redemption was sacramentally enact- 
ed and the Bread of Life provided for all generations. When the 
disciples began to act upon the command our Lord had given them 
to do what He had done, was it not to be expected that they would 
copy as far as possible the setting of the first Celebration? We know 
that the feast of charity was retained as a preliminary to the divine 
Supper as long as circumstances permitted. And we are not aston- 
ished to find the Roman governor of Bithynia reporting to Trajan 
(A.D.110?) that the Christians in their assemblies sang to Christ 
as to a god. That was near enough for a supercilious pagan to get 
toward an understanding of Christian ways. 


Converts who had been reared as Israelites were no doubt 
familiar to a great extent with the ritual music of their race. The 
Psalms of David were the national songs of the Chosen People, and 
the other canticles embodied in the Scriptures were almost as well 
known and as highly esteemed. Neophytes from Judaism would 
naturally long to make the psalms they had cherished as inspired 
part of their public and private devotions, as had always been their 
wont. Besides there was the fact that their divine Model had sung 
the psalms in the great Hallel at the institution of the Eucharist, 
and that during His death agony on the Cross He had revealed the 
f WU 


bitterness of His expiation for sin and the certainty cf His ultimate 


4 
triumph in the words of Psalm 21 and Psalm 30. The children of 
the Promise might be relied upon to sing many of their inherited 
chants from memory, and should any of them prove unequal to 
that, there was the age-old custom of giving out a verse to serve 
as a chorus with which they could respond to each verse or section 
of the psalm as sung by the appointed leader. Those entering the 
fold from heathenism would be at a disadvantage. Even the refrain 
text would be new to them, and it might often be necessary for 
their sake to have the whole psalm sung through by one who had 
learned the melody and was in possession of a written copy of the 
words. Later such a congregation might do better, taking their part 
in the responsive singing of the refrain. The melody was as simple 
as our authorized psalm tunes, and the text was in the vernacular. 
Thus for both Jew and Greek, the psalm after the lesson became 
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the most popular part of the Mass. Now, alas, it is the very op- 
posite. The Gradual is the last part of the liturgical score that the 


choir dares to attempt; and as for the congregation—‘‘Quum ven- 
tum est ad itmpossibile homines discedunt.”’ 


To trace in detail the process by which this has come about 
would be a story longer than the editor may let me try to tell. In 
the fourth century, the great St. Athanasius ruled for his patriar- 
chate that the psalms were to be sung without modulation. It may 
be that in the East the setting had already become a little tco florid. 
He was not a man to be severe without reason. St. Augustine, with 
all his reverence for the holy patriarch, refused to follow him in 
this inhibition. The charm of sacred music, as he heard it in the 
Church of Milan, had not a little to do with Augustine’s conver- 
sion; at least, that was his feeling about it. And the aesthetic tem- 
per of the professional rhetorician made him more keenly sensitive 
than most of his colleagues to the concord of sweet sounds. In fact, 
he chided his African flock for their remissness in the practice of 
congregational singing. At the same time, he took care to point out 
that there should be no singing while the celebrant was praying 
aloud. In Africa, at that time, all the official prayers, including the 
Canon, were said aloud. 


The musical influence that had wrought upon St. Augustine 
had been imported from Antioch, still the cultural metropolis of 
the Near East. Not only was St. Ambrose disposed to look to the 
East (despite his regret at the neglect there of holy Communion), 
but his predecessor in the see of Milan had been an Arian from 
Cappadocia. Oriental dominance was felt in Rome itself later on, 
and with the enfeeblement of the distinctive Roman spirit through 
political and social dependence upon Byzantium and the continual 
ravages of the barbarians, it came to pass that Rome at length gave 
to the victorious savages a system of church music alien in some 
ways to itself and to the genius of the western world. Why does 
it seem so odd to hear the youth of southern Spain singing with 
long and complicated neums the popular ballads of the locality, if 
not because it is such a rarity outside those places where Arabic 
influence is still plainly discernible? 
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Elsewhere the introduction and maintenance of this mode of 
vocal execution is uphill work. Highly skilled and well paid artists 
may indulge their superior abilities in long syllabic runs, but the 
great majority of those upon whom the ordinary pastor of souls 
must depend have some sort of inborn antipathy to the neums and 
intervals that occur so frequently in the official score. The inven- 
tion of tropes (and of the Sequences!) as early as the ninth cen- 
tury was for the purpose of enabling singers to make their way in 
safety up and down the long and tortuous succession of notes as- 
signed here and there to one syllable. Evidently the Chant was by 
no means plain (in the non-technical sense of the word) to Euro- 
peans of the various strains from which our modern nations have 
sprung. Not a few of us can sympathize with the Frankish clerk 
derided by John the Deacon for the work he made of singing the 
Gregorian Gradual and for the fact that the result of his labor was 
to the fastidious deacon’s ear like the jolting of a cart on a rough 
highway. One might remind the censorious John that if the Grad- 
ual had been left as it was in the beginning, the toiling Frank 
would have made a better job of his attempt. And John was for- 
getting that St. Gregory himself had to prohibit the deacons of 
Rome from singing the Gradual because they were being distracted 
from their more important duties by long and intense application 
to voice culture. A warning this may be to some few of us, but a 
morsel of comfort to many more. However, St. Gregory left the 
singing of the Gradual a clerical function, as it had always been. 
Pope Zachary’s sharp rebuke of the nuns in France who were “‘tak- 
ing it upon themselves’ to sing the Gradual in their own convents 
was in strict accord with tradition, though a wee bit ungallant. 


If the writer may hazard an opinion (as one less wise), a 
way to procure for the Church's preference the general acceptance 
that all should desire for it would be to accommodate the chant a 
little more to the cultural manner of our people. That might be 
accomplished by providing a modus simplex available for the 
whole round of the calendar, and by not excluding too rigorously 
the harmonizing of Gregorian texts. What I write may be nonsense 
to the experts, but something should be done to find a way out of 
the present impasse. It is unjust for anybody to assume that the 
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greater number of our priests and their congregations are in deliber- 
ate rebellion against the authority of the Holy See. If they are, 
why does not the Holy See perceive it and take action? The ques- 
tion thus put is not absurd. It has never been the way of the 
Apostolic See to brook being flouted. And it is no small scandal 
to those outside to have the impression broadcast that anything of 
the kind is going on within the Church. The fact is that the pon- 
tifical laws on music leave a great deal to local arrangement with 
only a broad, indefinite interdict against what is unbecoming. It 
is still possible for one to err grievously through lack of artistic 
discernment or direction without being guilty of formal delin 
quency. It is futile to leave much to the aesthetic sense of the paro 
chial man of all work. The individual pastor or his delegate is 


1 


very lonely and feeble figure in any work of reform, without the 





practical guidance and support of higher authority. The in 
ment such a one may effect is liable to perish with his death or 
transfer. And it may be that his holy zeal will be nullified from the 
beginning by the variety and extent of the opposition to be over 
come. And then there is apathy! ‘‘A quarrel with human nature 
is the deadest loss known.”’ As St. Thomas puts it, there must be 
some proportion between the rule and that to which it is applied. 


To the Western disposition, the Syriac peculiarities of the 
Chant (not every feature of it) are as strange and repugnant as 
the French Gothic cathedrals in China are to the native popula- 
tion. A modification that would provide our people with a com- 
plete repertoire of official music as simple as the Introit and the 
Communio of the Requiem Mass, the psalm tunes, the chant of 
the Veni Creator, the Preface, etc., etc., might work as great a 
change for the better in the church music situation as the publica- 
tion of the new Code has wrought in the study of Canon Law. Of 
late the Sovereign Pontiffs have been insisting that missionaries to 
the heathen reckon carefully with the usages and traditions of the 
east civilized among the tribes and peoples to whom they are sent 
Is it not possible to deal somewhat thus generously and gently with 
the ways and manners of the vast multitude whose taste is widely 


divergent from the musical traditions of the Levant? 
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The Gradual (properly so called) is only the first part of the 
chant between our two lessons. Long ago when there were ordi- 
narily three lessons, it followed the first of them. Another psalm 
followed the second, and the Alleluia followed the third which 
was always the Gospel. In time all these separate pieces were com- 
bined and put between the two lessons that were retained. It is 
not feasible to sketch here, even in barest outline, the history of this 
development. At present, on certain days (the Mondays, Wednes- 
days, Fridays and feast days during Lent) the Gradual is followed 
by a text called the Tract, originally a psalm sung through by the 
cantor alone, not in a responsory way as was the Gradual. On the 
Ember Saturdays only the Tract follows the Epistle; the preceding 
lessons are each followed by a Gradual without Alleluia or other 
addition. In the Masses of Paschaltide, the Gradual is supplanted 
by a triple Alleluia with a verse (not always from the Psalter) be- 
tween the second and the third of the Alleluias. For the rest of the 
year, the Gradual is followed by a double Alleluia to which is 
joined a verse of some sort, with a final Alleluia reminding us of 
the acclamation that once was customary after the Gospel. 


Cardinal Schuster says of the Tract: ““The music of it is very 
simple.”’ It may be to the former abbot of St. Paul’s, but how 
many of us could honestly share that view after listening to the 
attempts of better than average choirs to get through the official 
melody? The Alleluia is designedly elaborate in notation and the 
syllabic neums are lengthy indeed, the jubtlus of olden days, 
brought from the Levant into the Mass form of every Church in 
the West. Rome accepted it rather charily, if we are to believe Sozo- 
men, the historian. He says the Alleluia was sung there only once 
a year, on Easter Sunday. Later, St. Jerome, then living in Palestine, 
exerted his influence with St. Damasus to procure the singing of the 
Alleluia at Mass on all Sundays except those of the Lenten period. 
Liturgical symbolists have rejoiced in the protracted neums of the 
Alleluia as emblematic of the endless jubilee of heaven, overlooking 
the fact that religion (the outward exercise of piety) is a moral 
virtue the perfection of which lies in moderation. Jubilation, as 
St. Augustine well says, is joy beyond words. But it is not con- 
sonant with the ways of man to expect that a whole assembly will 
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experience at regular intervals a mood of surpassing intensity or 
that they will be spontaneously moved to attempt its expression in 
a fashion utterly foreign to their congenital manner. In Rome, the 
singing of the Alleluia was reserved to a single cantor as late as the 
ninth century. The same rule seems to have prevailed elsewhere in 
the West. It is clear, then, that the idea of making the Alleluia a 
sort of endless song without words defeated the very purpose of 
having it sung at all. What should have been a cordial acclamation 
of the whole body became a highly artificialized solo with the 
assembled clergy and faithful as an audience. Nowadays the final 
neum is choral. 


About the Sequence a brief word must suffice. Only a few have 
been spared from the riotous profusion which the revisers of 1570 
found cluttering up the missals of their day. For most of us who 
follow the Roman rite, but five are allowed, which is quite enough. 
It has become a pious tradition to extol them each and all, in 
every respect, without restraint. However foolish and presumptu- 
ous it may appear to get out of step with the regiment—here goes. 


The Paschal sequence and that of Pentecost are of no little 
merit in themselves and are finely adapted to their ostensible pur- 
pose, which is to add a touch of the occasion to the music of the 
Mass. The other three are materially out of proportion to their 
slight importance as parts of the Mass. The Stabat Mater is also 
disfigured by a ballad-like jingle that is unpleasantly obtrusive, 
and it jogs through much of its course in a dull, matter-of-fact 
way. The Lauda Sion has enough good verse in it to make a per- 
fect Sequence, but it needs pruning. As it stands, it is a rhymed 
lecture on the theology of the Eucharist. The Dies Irae is at odds 
with the rest of the Mass form in which it is included. It belongs 
of right in the Mass for the last Sunday after Pentecost or in that 
for the first Sunday of Advent; or better still, it might be divided, 
the first half being assigned to the former Sunday and the second 
to the latter. The Dies Irae is not a prayer for the peace of the de- 
parted, but a fearsome warning to the living to forestall the rigors 
of the Judgment by timely repentance. As a last remark on Se- 
quences, one must note that they were first devised for the monks of 
St. Gall (no less!) to relieve for them the strain of getting through 
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the long and perilous neums of the Alleluia. Here again we bump 
into the fact that the musical modes of the Orient are not those of 
the civilization into which our people have been born. 

What may be done about it? At least the hope may be enter- 
tained, and furthered by prayer, that we may soon get back some- 
what to the wholesome simplicity and directness of the early Roman 
Church. In the matter of music, this might bring us an optional 
set of forms, not to supersede but to serve with that which now 
edifies and delights the few who are adept in it. That reforms are 
not always ages in coming we know from the adoption of the new 
Breviary Psalter and the settlement of the Roman Question by 
Pope Pius XI. Music must have a place in the worship of God. 
Sing ye to the Lord is a command with the sovereignty of the 
Infinite behind it. Yet music, like all things else, must be exorcized 
to be fit for use in the service of God. To the Church, as mother 
and mistress of souls, it belongs to supervise and regulate all that 
touches the honor of God and the spiritual welfare of mankind. 
This control, to be of advantage, must get down fairly close to de- 
tails and work out an adjustment of what is prescribed to the lim- 
itations of those upon whom it is imposed. Then the joy that is 
registered in song before the Lord will indeed be ‘‘joy in the Lord,”’ 
true to His will and directed purely to His glory. ‘““The divine 
psalmody,”’ in the words of Pope Urban VIII, “‘is the offspring of 
that heavenly harmony which resounds forever before the throne of 
God and of the Lamb.”’ If so, it should be in some way the tribute 
of all. That it cannot be unless we reduce to practice the word of 
our Highpriest and Head: I have compassion on the multitude. 


RICHARD E. POWER 


Springfield, Massachusetts 
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A MASS IN THE CATACOMBS 


O tangible relics of primitive Christianity perhaps pos- 
sess such a compelling appeal for the Catholic of to- 
day as those systems of subterranean galleries and 
burial chambers now collectively known as the Roman 
catacombs. Did not the thrice-holy martyrs done to 

death for a faithful witness with Christ here find their sacred rest- 

ing-place? Did not the confessors and future martyrs of the Roman 
community here gather in times of persecution to pray at these 
shrines, to strengthen themselves with the Bread of the Strong 
broken on the very tombs of the martyrs? Were not these lowly 
places the most hallowed of all sanctuaries to our great forefathers 
in the faith? Justly does the pilgrim to the Eternal City descend 
with awe and reverence into the galleries so dark and so mysterious; 
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rightly does he seek out some at least of the spots where slept the 
martyrs. But this great veneration of the catacombs (a school of 
modern thought would have it) rests upon misconceptions. By fat 
the greater part of these thousands of graves (one is told) belonged 
to quite ordinary Christians and not to martyrs at all. Again, 
though sometimes used during the last persecutions as official places 
of public worship, it is now known (we are informed) that the 
catacombs did not serve the purpose of churches often or regularly. 
What if the resting-places of the martyrs, or some of them at least, 
did become famed and frequented shrines of past-persecution days, 
did not the dangers of profanation at the hands of barbarians (the 
new historians ask triumphantly) lead to the transfer of the relics 
of every known martyr? The clinching circumstances of this line 
of argument is the fact that the modern rediscovery and scientific 
study of the catacombs, inasmuch as this has been thus far carried 
out, has brought to light the unopened grave of only one known 
martyr. It would seem to be implied in this “‘debunking’’ theory 
that the presence of non-martyrs in the Christian burial grounds 
in use some three centuries in some way lessens, or should lessen, 
one’s devotion to the graves of the white-robed army who gladly 
tossed away a life for their faith in a crucified Galilean. Or, because 
the Masses of the catacombs were not, as a rule, the elaborate and 
public reunions of Pontiff, priests and community that somehow 
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those repetitions of the Sacrifice of Calvary were barren of the sanc- 
tifying streams of divine grace. Or that shrines once deprived of 
their chief treasures, the relics of the martyrs, shrines for centuries 
deserted, befouled and unknown, have thereby lost or could lose the 
consecration imparted to them when the torn and charred and 
bloody relics were consigned to their keeping. Neither by the depre- 
dations of barbarian armies, nor by the deprecations of modern 
historians have the catacombs lost their aureola of sanctity: Rome 
Sotterranea, as long as it continues to exist, will be cherished by 
clear-eyed faith, will be venerated with gratitude filial and tender. 


But it is not an Apologia of the catacombs one is concerned 
with here, but the simple record of a pilgrim privileged to go thither 
at early morn and take part in the reenactment of the same sacri- 
ficial mysteries for which the martyrs laid down their lives. Now 
even the casual Roman pilgrim has opportunities of visiting the 
catacombs under a variety of widely-differing circumstances. He 
may quite informally ‘‘drop in,’’ so to speak at this or that cata- 
comb, like, let us say, paying a short visit to the subterranean basil- 
ica and catacomb of St. Agnes while walking on the Via Nomenta- 
na. Or he may visit that or another catacomb on the great jubilee 
feast and join the endless line of pilgrims singing triumphant hymns 
as they wend their candle-lighted tortuous way through the pas- 
sages. Or he may go by regular auto-bus service to this or that cata- 
comb and file through with the tourists and professional! guides. Or 
he may go, let us say, with a group of students, led by a member of 
the Archeological Institute, out along the Via Solaria Antiqua to 
spend hours in the exploration of that vast complex known as the 
Catacomb of Sta. Priscilla. Or he may go alone with an expert of 
the same Institute, with maps and charts and a sheaf of notes, to 
spend a whole day in visiting the chief shrines in familiar cata- 
combs like San Sebastiano, or Santa Domitilla, or less familiar ones, 
as San Pretestato. Or he may walk out in meditative silence of an 
early morning to celebrate holy Mass at this or that sanctuary as for 
instance in the Crypt of St. Cecilia in the Catacomb of St. Callistus. 
Of these several ways of visiting a catacomb this last is for the pil- 


grim the most impressive and desirable. 
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Early of a Sunday morning, then, a group of three, a priest 
and two Jesuit scholastics, alights from the train near the Latin 
Gate, a spot forever linked in the Catholic mind with the unbloody 
martyrdom of the Beloved Disciple. A few moments and one was 
walking the rough pavement of what the Romans enthusiastically 
called the Queen of Roads. Of olden times the main approach to the 
city, the site of matchless monuments and villas, the path of the 
conquering legions and of the triumphal processions, the Appian 
Way was no less celebrated amongst the Christians because of its 
association with the Apostles and the unparalleled glory of its mar- 
tyr’s shrines. The monumental pagan graves of the roadside, for 
which in our days this approach to the city remains famous, lie for 
the most part farther out than San Callisto: one notes here and 
there merely shafts of crumbling masonry, or broken fragments of 
marble built into the walls on either side of the narrow road. Ever 
and again one must edge close to these walls in making way for 
the vintners’ carts decorated with characteristic gaiety. Now a slight 
elevation, or it may be a breach in the walls, allows a momentary 
glimpse of the campagna swathed in floating mists. At about two 
miles from the city gate a little notice over a gateway informs us 
we are opposite the entrance of the Catacomb of St. Callistus. In 
the midst of a grassy field one arrives at a modern reconstruction of 
an entry made by the great Pope Damasus in the fourth century 
for the convenience of pilgrims thronging to the shrines we our- 
selves are seeking, the Crypt of St. Cecelia and that of the Popes. 
Lights are procured and in a moment one is descending the steep 
stairway to what was for the early Christians one of the holiest 
spots encrimsoned with martyr-blood. Here, buried on what had 
been her own property, was that noble daughter of patrician Rome, 
so beloved of the Roman Church, Cecelia; and the plot of ground 
having past to the Church, an adjoining chamber became the Crypt 
of the Popes, the resting place of Pontiff after Pontiff, from 200 to 
312, the era of the Diocletian persecution. The edicts of Diocletian 
had decreed the confiscation of the cemetery and there are still indi- 
cations of how these particular shrines were at that time walled up 
to prevent their falling into imperial possession. Many tokens of a 
very special devotion extending over a long. period here meet the 
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eye. Numerous ejaculatory prayers scratched on the walls by passing 
pilgrims, successive layers of widely different types of stucco and 
fresco decoration, a great light-shaft pierced through the soil to 
admit some natural light to these sanctuaries. At this early hour, 
however, the light is very insufficient and candles must be lighted. 

But the one object that makes the greatest impression in one’s 
first, rapid survey of the chamber is a white marble statue of St. 
Cecelia lying in the niche in which she was laid at rest. As one made 
the last preparations for the Mass one was thinking of the story ol 
St. Cecelia, as we know it, and the no less marvelous story of her 
relics. It was fitting, one thought, that this recumbent statue in this 
far-away corner was circled with heaps of fresh, fragrant blossoms, 
for Heaven has seen fit to honor Cecelia’s relics in a very singular 
manner. Martyred, as every one knows, in the bathroom of her 
own home, about the year 177, her sacred remains, without being 
reclothed or in any way disturbed, were deposited in a /oculus of 
the subterranean burial place on the Appian Way. Six and a half 


falling into plunderers’ hands, opened this shelf-grave. He recorded 


centuries later, Pope Pascal X, in order to prevent the body from 
I 

how he found the body as fresh as at the moment of death, how 
he placed it in a sarcophagus, and removed it to the church in what 
had been Cecelia’s home, the well-known Santa Cecelia in Traste 
vere. During the course of some repairs to this church in 1599 the 
sarcophagus was found and solemnly opened by Cardinal Sfon- 
drati. Here lay Cecelia in all the freshness of her virginal youth, in 
the charm of her unearthly loveliness. All of Rome, from Pope to 
pauper, came for days and days to see the wonder. Drawings and 
prints of the body were published: the sculptor Maderna, himself 
having several times seen the body before it was again sealed in its 
sarcophagus, made the famous facsimile statue now in Santa Cecelia 
in Trastevere. It was a white marble duplicate of this famous image 
that lay there among the sweet-smelling flowers, that was flecked 
with the nodding shadows of the burning tapers. 

In a moment all was in readiness for the holy Sacrifice. Out 
of the darkness of the farther catacomb came a young woman and 
took a place near the altar. Jntrotbo one began and the drama of 
the bloodless Calvary was once more in progress. It chanced to be 
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the second Sunday after Easter, sometimes called the Good Shep- 
herd Sunday. If the Christians’ great joy over an empty tomb near 
Jerusalem ran all through the Mass formulary, finding expression 
in a variety of ways, there were not lacking passages that took on 
an added tone and meaning from the sacredness of the spot. Facing 
the spot where the innocent body cf Cecelia was preserved from the 
slighted touch of corruption, one could not but see a new force in 
the Collect prayer: 


“O God, who didst elevate a prostrate world through the 
humility of Thy Son, grant Thy faithful servants everlasting hap 
piness, in order that they, snatched from the ravages of eternal 
death, may be made to enjoy never-ending bliss.”’ 


Chere was again and again in Cecelia’s sleeping figure an il 
lustration of what St. Peter was inculcating in the Epistle: 


“Christ suffered for us, leaving you an example, that you 
should follow His steps who when He was reviled, did not revile 
when He suffered He threatened not, but delivered Himself to him 
that judged Him unjustly .... For you were as sheep going astray 
but you are now converted to the shepherd and bishop of your 
souls.”’ , 


And so indeed the entire Mass was accompanied by reverber- 
ant over-tones in the voices of the martyrs, ‘‘the voices of them that 
were slain crying from beneath the altar.’"’ Among the Pontiffs 
mentioned in the Communicantes was the great Xystus, who had 
lain for centuries in the chamber next adjoining. When those near 
and dear to us had been prayed for, it was with a special thrill that 
one voiced the solemn petition of the Nobis quoque: 


“And also to us, Thy sinful servants, who trust in the multi- 
tude of Thy mercies, grant some part and fellowship with Thy 
holy Apostles and Martyrs; with John, with Stephen, with Mar 
cellinus, with Felicity and Perpetua, with Agnes, with Cecelia and 
admit us to their company through Christ our Lord.” 

Then the gracious Christ united us once more with Himself 
and with one another in the Bread of Union, in the Cup of the 


1 


True Vine, and with Christ-life pulsing in our veins, sent us up 
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again into the sunlight, into the company of our fellows, into the 
world which must be His kingdom. 


Life is richer for a Mass in the catacombs. 


GERALD ELLARD, S.J. 


Saint Louis, Missouri 





The close connections between the liturgy and the 
chant are explained by historical circumstances. Church 
music has perfected itself by means of the liturgy; both 
were established and regulated at the same time, so that 
every significant liturgical function had its corresponding 
musical manifestation. Many changes tn the liturgy had 
their influence on the chant. Musical and liturgical ele- 
ments are now so intertwined that they cannot be sepa- 
rated. The entire liturgy ts arranged for its completion 
through song, and without this continual concomitance 
in the Mass and the canonical Office would have been 
moulded differently.—PETER WAGNER. 
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CATHOLIC LITURGIES OF THE EAST 
VII. CHALDEAN 


HE Chaldean or East Syrian rite is used both by those 
Christians who have adhered to the Nestorian’ heres) 
since the year 431 and by those, called Chaldeans 
who have during the past three hundred years reé 
turned from them to the Catholic faith and unity 

Both bodies are a poor agricultural and pastoral people living in 
Irak and Kurdistan, the Nestorians numbering only about eighty 

thousand and the Catholic Chaldeans (to whom converts are fre 

quent) forty thousand.* The latter are organized under the Patri- 
arch-Katholikos of Babylon, with two archbishops and four bish 
ops; half of the secular clergy are married and there are three mon 





asteries of Antoman monks. 

The chief characteristic of a Chaldean church is that the sanc 
tuary is divided from the nave by a solid wall; this has a door in 
the middle, of which the curtain is withdrawn at certain parts of 
the liturgy. The altar resembles those of the West, with the Blessed 
Sacrament reserved thereon; men are usually separated from women 
The liturgical language is Syriac but the Gospel and Epistle are read 
in Arabic except in those few villages where Syriac is still spoken 
The vestments worn are the usual full Eastern ones, with a chasubl 
like a hoodless cope and the Western form of stole. The altar-bread: 
resemble a Western host but are made of leavened dough with 
trifle of salt added. 

When he has vested and prepared the bread the priest signs 
himself saying: “In the name of,”’ etc., the first verse of the Gloria 
in excelsis, and the Our Father. Then he stands in the middle of! 
the sanctuary and says three variable prayers and then three vari 
able psalms with the ministers; e.g., the prayer “‘of the Antiphon 
of the Sanctuary”’ on ordinary days is: 

1 Nestorianism consists in affirming that in Jesus Christ two persons are 
joined together, God the Son and Jesus the Man, and that only the second of 


these was born of Our Lady. Therefore Nestorians deny to her the title of ““Mother 
of God” (theotokes). The heresy was condemned at the Council of Ephesus in 431. 


2 The Chaldean rite in a much Romanized form is used by the large body 
of Syrian Catholics on the Malabar coast of India and in its integrity by a small 
body of Nestorians in the same country. 
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CATHOLIC LITURGIES OF THE EAST 


‘We are bound at all times to confess and worship and glorify 
the great, awful, holy, blessed, grace-giving and incomprehen- 
sible name of Thy glorious Trinity and Thy grace to our 
race, O Lord of all, Father, Son and Holy Ghost for ever.”’ 
The corresponding psalms are 15, 150 and 116. 


The altar is incensed, the wine and water are poured into the 
chalice and the deacon invites the people to glorify God, to which 
they reply with the singing of the Trisagion three times: “‘Holy 
God, holy Strong One, holy Deathless One, have mercy on us.”’ 
On Sundays and feasts of our Lord there are two lessons from the 
Old Testament and the Epistle is sung by the deacon from a low 
platform in front of the sanctuary-wall. Then he sings Alleluia 
thrice and conducts the priest, carrying the Gospel-book, to the 
sanctuary door. 

Priest (inaudibly): ““‘We confess and worship and glorify 

Thee for ever, O Brightness of the Father's glory who was 

revealed in a human body . . . Give us wisdom by Thy law 

and enlighten our actions, sanctify our souls by Thy truth... 

O Lord, grant that Thy sweet smell when Mary poured fra- 

grant ointment on Thy head may be mingled with this in- 

cense...’’ (He incenses the book). 

Deacon: “‘Let us stand attentively to hear the holy Gospel. 

Keep still and silent.” 

Priest: ‘‘Peace be with you.” 

People: ‘‘And with thee and with thy spirit.’ 
He chants the Gospel and then returns to the altar and incenses it 
while the deacon recites a litany for the good of the Church and of 


all men 


Deacon: “‘For the peace, safety and health of all the world 
and the churches therein.” 

People: “‘Our Lord have mercy on us.”’ 

Deacon: ‘‘For good weather and a fruitful year, for the fruits 
of the earth, and for the prosperity of all the world.”’ (“‘Our 
Lord.’’) For the welfare of our Holy Fathers, Mar Pius our 
Pope, Mar Emmanuel our Patriarch, Mar N., our bishop and 
ali those who serve under them.”’ (“‘Our Lord’’) etc. 
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The priest sums up all in a prayer for mercy and grace and the 
catechumens are dismissed: “‘Whosoever has not received Baptism, 
let him go out,’’ etc. This is now simply an archaic form, having 
no practical result. Then the priest, having the chalice in one hand 
and the paten in the other, crosses his arms and makes the Offer 
tory: 

‘.. . May Jesus Christ, who gave up Himself for our salva 

tion and has commanded us to commemorate His death and 


































resurrection, in His grace and mercy accept this offering fr« 

our hands. Amen . 

Having commemorated the saints, the living and the dead, th 
priest, bowed low at the foot of the altar, prays for worthiness t& 
sacrifice, while the choir sings a hymn. He sings the Creed with th 
people, then says a prayer, kisses the altar thrice and says to tl 
ministers: 

‘Brethren, pray for me that this offering may be fulfilled a ' 

my hands.”’ 

Deacon: ‘‘May God, the Lord of All, empower thee to pe: 

fect His will and accept thine offering and be well pleased 

with thy sacrifice for us and for thyself and for the fou: 
corners of the world.”’ 

The anaphora’ (or Canon) begins with a blessing, two pra} 
ers, and the kiss of peace which is passed by touching of hands 
among the people. The Preface is said inaudibly, with uplifted 
hands, the Sanctus and Benedictus are sung aloud while the cel 
brant recites the work of our redemption by Christ. Then he sings 
or says aloud the words of institution which are as in the Roman 
Mass, but there are no genuflexions or elevations at the Consecra 
tion. He continues in a low voice, praying for the Church, the Popx 
and clergy, and for all men, living and dead, and recollecting the 
intention for which he is offering; then he invokes the Holy Ghost 
(eptklesis) 

‘‘May Thy holy Spirit, O my God, come upon this sacrifice 

of Thy servants, blessing and hallowing it that it may be t 

us for the forgiveness of sin, for hope of the final resurrection 


1 The Chaldeans have three, of which that in common use is “of the 
Apostles,” not the Twelve but SS. Arai and Mari, early missionaries in Chaldea 
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the Host, makes the gesture of kissing it, breaks it according to a 
very complex ritual, immerses a particle in the precious Blood, and 
then elevates the Chalice. He blesses the people: 


And 


and for new life in the Kingdom of Heaven with all who 
have been pleasing to Thee. . 


After further 


‘The grace of 
the fellowship 
ever. Amen.” 


the deacon inv 


precious Body and 


Father (with ‘‘For 


celebrant, half turning to them, displays the Host and Chalice 


saying: 


While the choir sings a hymn he receives holy Communion, and 
then administers it to the people at the door of the sanctuary, gen 


erally under the form of bread only but sometimes in both kinds 


“Holy things to the holy 


People eo One 


holy. Glory be . 


“op 1. 
Priest: Behol 


of the world’’ 


separately, saying, 


— | of erate . re 
believer LOr the forgiveness OF Sins. 


mean 


ing: 


cited 


feast: 


He then cleanses the vessels and drinks the ablutions, the choir 


’ 
] 


x 1 y 
whiie singing 


‘Let all of us who, by the gift of the grace of the Holy Ghost, 
have drawn near and been sanctified and have joined in the 


taking of thes 


teries, with one voice confess and praise God who gave them. 


People: ‘Glory to Him for His gift beyond price.”’ 


The concludin 


by the priest a 


As Thou has 


Body and Thy holy Blood, so make us worthy to enjoy Thy 
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prayers and psalm-verses the celebrant elevates 


our Lord Jesus Christ and the love of God and 


of the Holy Ghost be with us all, now and for 


ites them to ‘draw near to the mysteries of the 
Blood of our Savior.’’ They al! say the Our 


lhine is the kingdom,” eic., added), and the 


a =. »<s s}y . 
Father is holy, one Son is holy, one Spirit 
hice 

Amen 


7 of. T | YY z- 1 | = . +} 
d the Lamb of God who takes away all! the sins 


(three times). 


1 { T 


J Jey wT > | y } 7 
The Body of our Lord is given to the devout 


a Communion verse and the deacon prociaim 


e holy, glorious, life-giving and divine Mys- 


ayers, after Our Father at the altar, are re 
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the sanctuary door and vary with the day or 


t made us worthy, O my Lord, to enjoy Thy 
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Kingdom which neither passeth nor is lost to sight, together 

with all Thy saints, now and at all times and for ever.”’ 

There are, I believe, no churches of the Chaldean rite in the 
United States nor, so far as I have been able to discover, are there 
any translations of the liturgy as used by Catholics into either 
English or French. A translation of the Nestorian version was 
published by the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, Lon- 
don, in 1893, which of course differs very little; but the translators 
and editors somewhat modified the text in the interests of liturgical 
archaeology.’ 

This series of notes on the non-Latin liturgies of the Church 
cannot be finished without reference to the Malabar rite, and this 
may be made very conveniently here as it is in origin the same as 
the Chaldean. 

The history of the native Christians of the Malabar coast of 
India is a long one, complicated by uncertainty. It is sufficient to 
say that they claim to have been evangelized by St. Thomas the 
Apostle and therefore all call themselves St. Thomas Christians 


(Mar Thomakkar); they came under the influence and adopted 
the Chaldean rites of the Nestorian Church but it is not certain 
that they ever professed the heresy; in 1599 they accepted the juris 


diction of the Latin archbishop of Goa; in 1653, largely owing to 
the unreasonable efforts of the Portuguese to replace native cus 
toms and usages by those of Rome, there was a terrible schism, of 
which grievous effects still subsist. The seceders put themselves, not 
under the Nestorian katholtkos, but under the Jacobite Patriarch of 
Antioch; and so in Malabar, Travancore and Cochin today are 
found, in addition to four hundred and fifty-eight thousand Latin 
Catholics, five hundred and twenty thousand of the Syro-Malaba: 
rite, under the native archbishop of Ernakulam and three bishops: 
three hundred thousand Jacobites: a small party of Nestorians, a 
number of ‘‘Reformed’’ or Protestantized Syrians, and other sects 
—a terrible example of the damage that may be done by zealous 
and ill-formed ‘‘westernization.”’ 
Among the Western practices imposed by the Synod of Diam- 
per in 1599 or adopted later are Communion under one kind, the 


1 For the revision of this article by a priest of the Chaldean rite I am 
indebted to Fr. Bertrand Labbé, O.P., of Mosul. 
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use of unleavened bread and Roman vestments in the liturgy, the 
administrations of the sacraments according to the Roman ritual 
but in Syriac; celibacy of the clergy; Roman ecclesiastical dress; the 
popularization of Western extra-liturgical devotions. In their ap- 
pointments, Malabarese churches are not distinguishable from 
those of the Latin rite, but many of the buildings are purely South 
Indian in construction and decoration. 

The eucharistic liturgy itself preserves the main lines of that 
of the Chaldeans, described above. They keep the Syriac language 
but have only one anaphora (Canon), that of SS. Adai and Mari, 
and translations of several prayers from the Roman Mass have 
been introduced; “low Mass’’ with a server is provided for and 
celebrated daily. ‘che author of this rather hybrid compilation was 
the Portuguese Alexis de Menezes, the archbishop of Goa referred 
to above. 

Here then ends this series of short sketches of some of the less 
familiar ways in which Catholics worship. Some particulars have 
been given of every one of the Eastern liturgies: sufficient, I hope, 
to dispel for every reader any idea that the Church has any princi- 
ple of world-wide uniformity except in those articles of faith and 
morals which, being absolute truth, are necessarily the same always 
and everywhere. There is nought more various than man and the 
work of his hands and mind; were the Church any less various, she 
vould not be catholic. 

DONALD ATTWATER 

Vorth Dean, High Wycombe 

2d may be noted here that on the feast of Corpus Christi, 1919, took place 
he first public procession of the Blessed Sacrament ever seen in the streets of 
Bagdad. There took part in it representatives of all the races living in and around 
Mesopotamia, as well as Indians, French, English and others; there were Catholic 
lergy and laity of the Chaldean, Latin, Byzantine, Armenian, Syrian and Maronite 
rites, and the sacred Host was carried by His Beatitude Mar Emmanuel II Tho- 
nas, Patriarch-Katholikos of Babylon of the Chaldees. Viri religiosi ex omni 


natierwe quae sub coelo est: “Devout men of every nation under heaven .. .” (The 
Lesson for Whitsunday). 
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FROM OTHER LANDS 
THE LITURGICAL MOVEMENT IN FLANDERS 


(Report read at the First International Liturgical Congress in Antwert 
July 22-27, 1930) 
HE place of honor which Flanders occupies in the First 
International Liturgical Congress is due partially to 





' 


the fact that our great Flemish metropolis, with its 
well-known hospitality, is amply prepared to extend 
a hearty welcome to liturgists from all countries, but 
above all is it due to the initiative taken in these Flemish regions 
from which originated the now flourishing liturgical movement 

According to the program this account was to be prepared by 
Msgr. C. Callewaert. However, his modesty would have deprived 
us of many particulars regarding the work already accomplished 
and which is daily carried on under his supervision. 

I was asked to speak explicitly about the realization of th 
liturgical idea, about liturgical action and the liturgical apostolat 
in Flanders, without entering into the essence and purpose of the 
liturgical movement. Still, it will not be without benefit to sho\ 
how the liturgical movement began as a natural reaction against 
the ideas of the pagan renaissance and the ungodly French Revolu 
tion at the end of the nineteenth century, against the revival « 
Gallicanism, against the surviving theories of Jansenism, and mor 
over, against the great heterodoxy of the nineteenth century, liber 
alism. In plain-spoken words, published on the cccasion of thi 
twenty-fifth anniversary of the appearance of the Motu Proprio on 
Gregorian chant, Msgr. Callewaert asserts, that, after the provi 
dential mission of Pius IX who condemned liberalism, and of | 
XIII who brought new light and peace by his discriminating en 
cyclicals, it took a saint to infuse anew the spirit of Christ into the 
life of individuals and society. The individualistic spirit of indepen 
dence and a materialistic view of life—two offsprings of liberalistic 
principles—had undermined the fundamentals of the Christian life 
Pius X devised and gave to the world his maxim: ‘“‘Omnia instau 
rare in Christo,”’ and in his Motu Proprio of November 22, 1903 
instantly proclaimed his plan of action: “Because it is our express 
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IN FLANDERS 


wish that the true Christian spirit flourish everywhere and per- 
meate all the faithful alike, it is necessary in the first place to care 
for the holiness and dignity of the temple, where the Christians 
gather to draw that spirit from the principal and indispensable 
source, which is the active participation in the most holy mysteries 
and in the public and solemn prayers of the Church.”’ 

At first we did not understand the full meaning of this pro- 
nouncement. However, measures were taken to eradicate abuses in 
church singing and sacred music. Also here in Flanders we could 
point to numerous, more or less successful attempts, well-meant 
and encouraging programs of reform, but all in all a definite re- 
newal of ecclesiastical chant did not come about, the reform falling 
far behind expectations. Did we underrate the value of liturgical 
instruction? Did we sufficiently emphasize the words ‘“‘Omnia in 
staucare in Christo’? Or did we possibly neglect to draw from 
that principal and indispensable source, the holy liturgy? 

A layman, Godfrey Kurth, at the Catholic Congress of Ma- 
lines in 1909 (September 23-26), felt moved to make the painful 
statement that the faithful were estranged from the sources of the 
true Christian spirit. Dom Lambert Beauduin, whom we acknow!- 
edge as the apostle of the liturgical movement, again laid open the 
wound, but at the same time pointing out a remedy. 

They got to work immediately and published the French 
periodical La Vie Liturgique along with the Dutch liturgical maga- 
zine Kerkelyk Leven, which served as supplements to The Mass 
Liturgy for Every Sunday. The latter of these magazines, originally 
published by the monks of Mont-Cesar, was entrusted to the care 
of the monks of Afflighem, and within a few months it numbered 
more than eighty thousand subscriptions. By joined efforts of the 
editors of Afflighem and the administration of Mont-Cesar, a new 
and more scientific Liturgtsch Tydschrift was born, the publication 
of which was resumed after the War under the name of Tydschrift 
voor Liturgie. 

It was now time to unite forces and bring together the litur- 
gical activities of both Flanders and Holland. There was no thought 
of a permanent organization, but instead it was decided to hold 
annual conventions, where liturgical topics, both as to theory and 
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practice, might be discussed. At the first joint convention, which 
was held at Mont-Cesar June 7-8, 1910, Cardinal Mercier himself 
spoke. The great liturgical congress of Malines, on the occasion of 
his golden sacerdotal jubilee, was intended to be an expression of 
gratitude and appreciation towards the Cardinal for all he had done 
to advance the liturgical movement. That same year the first Litur- 
gical Week of the Netherlands was held at Mont-Cesar (August 29 
to September 2), followed by the second in 1911 (September 4- 
8); and so on in 1912 (September 9-13) and in 1913 (September 
9-13). After the War the fifth was held at Heide in 1920 (August 
30 to September 3), the next one in 1922 at Louvain, and thence 
forward every year, changing off between Louvain and other cities 
Thus in turn, the sixth Week was held at Louvain August 7-11, 
1922; the seventh at Tongerloo, August 27-31, 1923; the eighth 
at Louvain, August 25-29, 1924; the ninth at Maastricht, August 
24-28, 1925; the tenth at Louvain, August 9-13, 1926; the elev 
enth at Averbode, August 8-12, 1927; the twelfth at Louvain, 
August 20-24, 1928; the thirteenth at Bruges, August 19-23, 
1929. It should be remarked that at these liturgical Weeks the 
Flemish and Dutch cooperate whole-heartedly and share each 
other’s study and experience in all simplicity. With them originated 
the impetus which initiated the liturgical movement and which 
continues to exercise a richly beneficent influence on liturgical study, 
liturgical art, and the liturgical apostolate in all its forms. 


If the abbey of Mont-Cesar was the place whence the liturgical 
movement spread through Flanders, the leader, no doubt, was 
Msgr. Callewaert. The diocese of Bruges numbered among its 
learned and pious priests two who have been veritable pioneers of 
the liturgical movement, Guido Gezelle and Hugo Verriest, who 
have both given their best to bring back our people to the sources 
of the true Christian spirit. For thirty-five years the diocese has 
been governed by a bishop who has been justly called “‘the apostle 
of holy Mass.’’ No wonder, then, that in a field so fertile the seed 
scattered by Pius X should yield fruit a hundredfold. As early as 
1907 President Callewaert had sponsored a liturgical study club, 
which met for the first time on December 17 of that year. It pursues 
the aim “to deepen the knowledge of the liturgy and to foster a 
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better understanding and appreciation of the Church's life among 
the Christian people.’’ The spirit and methods are those of the 
president, as he explained them in his articles. 

These articles. which attracted general attention, appeared in 
1908 and 1910 in the Collationes Brugenses, and are used as a 
guide for his further studies, published in the liturgical magazines 
of Flanders and elsewhere, as well as for his works, of which we 
name his Ceremoniale, his Institutiones Liturgicae, his studies on 
the origin of Lent and on the Roman Office. Other men grouped 
themselves about him and under his help and guidance produced a 
great variety of excellent works. We mention the different hand 
books of liturgy by Canon Lescouhier; the works on the ecclesiasti 
cal year, Holy Week, and Easter Week by Canon Van de Velde 
the Book of Sacristans by Rev. M. English; the Liturgical Hand 
book by Professor De Cuyper: all first class works, which have 
created a liturgical spirit in the schools and colleges, the school for 
sacristans of the diocese of Bruges, and in the minor and major 
seminaries. 

The influence of Msgr. Callewaert and his liturgical circle has 
been no less in the field of ecclesiastical art. It is mainly from 
Bruges that a reform in liturgical vestments went forth. Also from 
there came new directions for church construction and decoration 
Ihe steps recently taken by Bishop Waffelaert to enforce the papal 
decrees concerning liturgy and church music will mean a renewal 
of the “‘S. Gregorius Verenignung’’ and will bring the people, es 
pecially the children, to an active participation in the liturgical 
services. 

If we would enumerate the articles contributed to magazines, 
the lectures given at the monthly meetings, their cooperation in the 
arrangement of congresses, exhibitions, liturgical days and weeks, 
we would readily understand that the liturgical circle of Bruges did 
not limit its activity to the diocese of Bruges, but has exercised a 
decisive influence on the liturgical action of the whole country and 
beyond. 

Especially after the War did new forces rise up to strengthen 
the ranks of the fighters for liturgical action. So many joined the 
standards that my account is apt to become a dry enumeration of 
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names and facts. Nearly every abbey became an important liturgical 
center, not merely by a careful rendition of the chant and cere- 
monies, by liturgical retreats and lectures, but also by means of 
numerous liturgical publications. 

Mont-Cesar, in collaboration with Afflighem, published in ad 
dition to Kerkelyk Leven, the Sunday Missal, of which already 
one hundred and twenty thousand copies have come from the press: 
besides, the different publications of the “People’s Library’’: Holy 
Week (one hundred thousand), the Sunday Vesperal, the Liturgy 
of the Dead, the Booklet of the Sacraments, the Sunday Missal and 
Vespers, My Missal, The Masses of the Sundays, and so on, every 
one of them numbering at least twenty thousand copies. Thereto 
should be added countless liturgical brochures, handbooks, etc., all 
of which are eagerly read both in Holland and Flanders. 

The abbey of Afflighem gave the liturgical movement two of 
its foremost leaders: the late Dom Willem van de Kamp, and Dom 
Franco de Weyls, who were largely responsible for the publication 
of the above-named texts and of the Liturgisch Tydschrift, and 
whose names are also found on the unsurpassed Daily Missal, which 
now reached its fourth edition with seventy-five thousand copies 

The abbey of Steenbrugge took over from the monks of 
Zevenkerken the editorship of the Liturgisch Parochieblad, which 
is now the official publication of the F.L.P. 

Then there are the leaflets of Mass-texts for the people, of 
which fifty thousand were distributed on Christmas and thirty 
thousand on Palm Sunday; the series of liturgical plays, about 
which Msgr. Callewaert says, that if formerly the people were led 
away from the liturgy of the Church by the mystery play, we must 
now try by means of the stage to bring the people back to the 
Church; finally the popular pamphlet of the “‘Ora et Labora’’ series, 
and a few other publications of the “Liturgical Lay Apostolate.”’ 

The abbey of Zevenkerken has taken a leading part in foster 
ing the liturgical movement by means of the Missals of Dom Le 
febvre and other publications. Of particular interest to Flanders are 
the various liturgical aids for visual instruction: pictures of the 
sacrament of Baptism, of holy Mass, pictures in colors of the Sun- 
day Gospels, prints to explain the liturgical year, post cards with 
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the ceremonies of holy Mass and of the blessings, pictures to be 
distributed at Baptism, Confirmation, Holy Orders, etc. 

Besides, there are booklets for Mass servers, explanations of 
holy Mass, and last but not least the Daily Missal for Children, 
translated by Father Slootjes of Tongerloo. 

The Norbertine abbeys of Tongerloo and Averbode endeav- 
or to imbue their eucharistic work with the liturgical spirit and to 
put in practice what Msgr. Callewaert expounded in a lecture on 

Liturgy and the Eucharist,’’ which has been published in pamphlet 
form by E. C. (The Eucharistic Crusade). Tongerloo sponsored 
the work of The Mass of Reparation: Averbode, The Eucharistic 
Crusade, which we shall mention again. Both collaborate in nu- 
merous publications: periodicals, of which the Algemeen Neder- 
landsch Eucharistisch Tydschrift deserves special notice: small leaf- 
lets and elaborate works, as for instance The Liturgical Year (Gof- 
fine), translated by Father Slootjes, and Talks About the Liturgy 
by the late Rev. Poppe. 

It would be impossible to give in detail the liturgical publi- 
cations of the different Flemish publishers. But there must be in 
Flanders a considerable demand for Missals, judging from the fact 
that nearly every publisher puts out one or more Missals, in general 
much like those of the Benedictines, or more particularly like the 
Datly Missal. Very good Missals are those of Dessain, Malines: 
the complete Roman Catholic Prayerbook, with chant for Sundays 
and holydays of obligation; the Little Missal by Peeters, published 
by Vromant, Brussels, in one hundred thousand copies: the Darly 
Missal and Vespers of Descles, Bruges: and those of Zech, Brepols, 
Van Dieren, etc. 

Besides the publications we have the slides, which are not so 
numerous and well-made as they might be. Still we already have 
some very good ones, which we owe to the abbey of Zevenkerken, 
to Canon A. Groegaert (the blessings, the consecration of the Holy 
Oils, Baptism), and to Abbot Capelle (Liturgy and the Family) 
Here we find an open field for liturgical action, as also in the radio 


DoM MODESTE VAN ASSCHE, O.S.B. 
(to be continued) 
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WITH OuR_ To the casual observer it may not be evident that 
READERS are in the midst of a reawakening of the religiou 
spirit. There are even many who will assert the con 


trary, citing various signs in an effort to uphold their dictum 
on all sides appear evidences of new life in the realm of the spiri 

What is most remarkable and reassuring is that remedies for th 
principal ills of the age are effectively being put forward. Individu 
alism, ruling g supreme since the so-called Reformation, is combatt 

by the restoration of the common bond that is to unite the w 

in one vast family of God praying, sacrificing, singing, rejoicing 
and suffering together. The Liturgical Revival movement its 1n th 
field to undertake this task. Lethargy and indifference to the spir 
itual fate of others is counteracted by the Catholic Action mov: 

men which is taking on large proportions. The spirit of the world 
is opposed by the Retreat movement. 

Anent the liturgical movement and its mission in the work 
renewing the religious fervor of today, it is not saying too much 
that the revival of the sacred chant is the indicator of its succes: 
[he Reverend Stephen Thuis, O.S.B., in his remarkable booklet 
entitled Gregorian Chant—A Barometer of Religious Fervor, was 
able to show how the Gregorian chant, which is “‘an external 
pression of the beauty and sanctity within the Church and thu 
part of the very life of the Church, has shared, in the main, th 
same fortunes as have been the lot of the Church through the ages 
The chant has had its bright and dark days in the course of the 
centuries like the Church herself. Our age is witnessing a growing 
appreciation of Gregorian music and an improving of the standards 
of execution alike. Should we then not expect a favorable reaction 
upon the religious fervor through the revival of the Gregorian 
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chant? More intimate participation of the faithful in the liturgical 
services is the aim of the liturgical movement; one of its results is 
the return to liturgical singing, a powerful means to combat reli- 
gious individualism and to intensify the spiritual fervor of priest 
and faithful. 

The return to Gregorian chant will of necessity be a slow 
process in proportion as the decline from it had been marked. In 
many the taste is too corrupted to appreciate the ancient chant. We 
may not follow the motto of the modern theatre: “‘Give the people 
what they like.’’ They have been trained to like the modern un- 
wholesome play. Should they not be trained to appreciate what is 
truly beautiful and wholesome? The chant is the Church’s own 
music. It requires training to appreciate it. The Motu Proprio of 
Pope Pius X has brought about the creation of many important 
schools of sacred music, large societies and great choirs. In our 
own country members of the hierarchy have opened diocesan courses 
in church music for organists and choir directors with a view to 
study the underlying principles that should govern all our activi- 
ties regarding sacred music. Many pastors who have given special 
attention to truly religious music point with justifiable pride to 
the splendid results obtained in regard to increased church attend- 
ance and devotion at the divine services. 

The Right Reverend Joseph Schrembs, bishop of Cleveland, 
himself a trained musician, at the closing of his diocesan summer 
school in sacred music eulogized the chant as the “highest type of 
church music, filled with the spirit of faith, having an appeal that 
one never tires of.’’ He gives as reasons for prejudice against the 
chant: ignorance of its splendid qualities and poor rendition by an 
incompetent choir. ‘“The purpose of music in the divine service is 
not to entertain but to help those within its hearing to raise their 
hearts and minds to God. The sole purpose of a choir therefore is to 
do all in its power that this condition is brought about. 


‘There are those who regard the Gregorian chant as ancient 
and out of date, suitable for primitive days, but not suitable for 
present-day ideas. Such a feeling regarding Gregorian music is un- 
worthy, for Gregorian chant is a wonderful, living thing; it is 
filled with the spirit of faith. Were the laity all to follow the Mass 
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with Gregorian chant, the effect would be most impressive and 
profitable spiritually. To bring about such a condition in our dio- 
cese is one of the purposes of our diocesan summer school in music. 
If choir-masters will give one-half the time to train their choirs in 
the Gregorian chant that they give to a two-part, a four-part or 
six-part Mass, the result will be mofe satisfactory and more edi- 
fying also. Secular universities in a number of cities have added a 
study of the Gregorian chant to their curriculum, among these is 
Western Reserve University, Cleveland.”’ 

Because church music is “‘prayer intensified by song,”’ it is 
evident that the Church must be as solicitous about her music as 
she is about her entire liturgy. Our recent Popes have again and 
again made it clear that the Church regarded this matter of the 
liturgical chant in a most important way. Recently one of the 


ne pro 


leading journals of Transylvania published an article on t! 
posed reform of the liturgical chant among the Catholic Rumani 
ans. It concludes that “‘the liturgical chant is one of the most im 
portant problems in the Church in Rumania today. Henceforth the 
directives of Pope Pius X are to be carried out in Rumania.” 

An article by the Reverend C. C. Martindale, S.J., which 
was recently copied in L’Osservatore Romano, speaks of the cour- 
age and sacrifice on the part of a member of the Medical Mission, 
Dr. McMurtrie of Marianhill, Natal, South Africa. ‘‘He not only 
fulfills the duties of doctor among the natives, but has also devel- 
oped an understanding and appreciation of the liturgy among the 
natives. It is most edifying to hear the natives sing in perfect 
harmony and with the utmost devotion.” 





_ Oo 
THE ACCESSORIES OF WORSHIP 
INTRODUCTION 


The Church is a body, a living body, a mystical body, th 
Body of Christ who is her soul. Its members are beings who have, 
as well as souls, bodies. For these reasons it is not sufficient for 
Christians to worship God privately in their hearts; it is not suffi- 
cient for them communally to worship God in their hearts (as 
do the Quakers) ; they must worship God together, publicly, open- 
ly, with the senses and faculties as well as with the heart and soul. 
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The Church commands it; and imposes a minimum attendance 
of once every Sunday and holyday at this public and official 
worship. 

Such worship, being conducted by those who have bodies as 
well as souls, and the use of material things (e.g., bread, wine, 
water) being involved in that worship, requires material accessories 
(e.g., a fitting building). To worship God worthily, there is no 
necessity to know more about these accessories than is needful to 
ensure Our putting them to proper uses (e.g., by taking holy water 
from the stoup), and to prevent our treating them irreverently 
(e.g., by using the covered baptismal font as a hat rack). On the 
other hand, a knowledge exceeding such rudiments is desirable, and 
indeed is ordered by authority to be given to school-children in 
some countries. 

The succeeding short articles then will be concerned with the 
material accessories of Christian worship. They are intended pri- 
marily for those who have to instruct others and as suggestions of 





the lines on which their instructions might be laid out, no more 
hints, ideas, general directions, outlines, to be filled in, expanded, 
embroidered, as circumstances may require. To others they may 
be useful for setting them in the way of enquiry and reading on 
their own, and possibly in rectifying one or two popular errors. 
In either case they are a means to an end, and that end is a better 
understanding of, and therefore a less imperfect participation in, 
the worship of almighty God. 

In considering these material things we are in danger of 
falling into one of two excesses. (I assume that we avoid the ob- 
vious disorder of attaching too much attention, a disproportionate 
importance, to them.) “Ignorance and negligence admittedly tend 
to mutilate the primitive meaning of liturgical (things) and to 
diminish their beauty. This tendency may be found, too, in unre- 
strained and mystical interpretation.’’ In other words, so called 
nystical, more properly symbolical, meanings attached to things 
(e.g., to the spire of a church) are nearly always afterthoughts, 
often without authority, sometimes without appropriateness, and 
always tending to obscure the thing as a thing and the proper use 
thereof. For example, how often have we read something like this 
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—‘‘The piety of the medieval builder prompted him to build 
churches on a cruciform plan in memory of his crucified Lord.” 
This appears to be edifying; but unfortunately it is not true. The 
first cruciform churches were so because of the necessity of en- 
larging an oblong building, and the simplest way to do it was to 
tack an extra chapel on to one side; and if that was not enough, 
then another on the other side, opposite the first. And sc on. So the 
first danger is fancifulness. But we must not go to the other ex- 
treme, enquiring too closely and nicely what the medieval, or 
Byzantine, or “‘primitive’’ builder, or workman, or churchman 
did and meant. That lands us into antiquarianism. The Church 
is not an archaeological society, any more than she is an ethical 
society, a society of arts or a society of esoteric pietists. The Church 
is the mystical body of Christ, a living organism. 


That fact shows us where we may find the prevention both 
of fancifulness and of antiquarianism. When we examine the ac- 
cessories of her liturgy, let us look always first and foremost to 
their use, whether that use is practical (e.g., a chalice), symbolical 
(e.g., the salt in Baptism) or heraldic (e.g., the bishop’s pastoral 
staff). We shall then have put ourselves in the way of understand- 
ing the thing, and of getting a notion of its place and significance 
in the scheme of worship. Only when a thing appears to have no 
“use’’ (e.g., the inconvenient looking appendage which the priest 
wears on his left fore-arm at Mass, the ‘“‘maniple’’), or when its 
use it ascertained, need we dive (if we wish to) into the past and 
discover its origins, and then learn the ‘‘mystical’’ significations 
which later generations have attached to it. 

On one occasion the late Fr. James McSwiney, S.J., after as- 
sisting at a consecration of the holy oils on Maundy Thursday— 
one of the most elaborate of all Catholic rites—said to an on- 
looker, ““You will observe, sir, quite simply, that in her ceremonies 
the Roman Church never does anything for effect. A thing has to 
be done for its own sake, and she does it in a dignified, reverent, 
and impressive way; that’s all.” We should do well to remember 
that remark. When we assist at solemn high Mass we are not (as 
some imagine) bemused by the fumes of incense, stunned by costly 
robes and impedimenta, stirred by sensual music (tonus lascivus 
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is not one of the Church modes) and bewildered by complex and 
unintelligible ritualism. The ‘‘note’’ of our Roman rite is sobriety; 
we should preserve that sobriety throughout our worship, even 
down to the material details. 


THE CHURCH BUILDING 


Sacrifice is the supreme act of worship. Nearly all the great 
religions of the world have public sacrifice; Islam is a notable 
exception. Our spiritual ancestors, the Jews, made sacrifice the key 
of their national life; but since the destruction of the Temple in 
A.D. 70 their sacrifice has been in abeyance. Every sacrifice requires 
a victim, an altar, a priest and, generally, a temple. The supreme, 
the Christian sacrifice, is the holy sacrifice of the Mass in which 
the Victim is Jesus Christ Himself. The temple in which it takes 
place is called in English a church. (It is by a curious confusion 
that the French call Protestant places of worship, whether Angli- 
can, Huguenot or what not, not eglises but temples—for Protes- 
tants ex professo have no sacrifice. 

We see at once then what is a church (in this restricted sense) ; 
it is a building set apart for the public worship of Catholics, pri- 
marily for the offering of the holy Sacrifice, which carries with it 
the sacrament of the Eucharist in holy Communion. Other sacra- 
ments are administered therein and other acts of worship per- 
formed; it is sometimes said that a church is “‘a home for our Lord 
in the Blessed Sacrament.’’ So it is, but only accidentally, not es- 
sentially; the reservation of the sacred Body is usual but not neces- 
sary to a church. A church is in fact, first and foremost, a ‘“Mass- 
house.”’ 

It is not necessary that Mass be said in a church; it may be 
said, by permission, in the open-air, on board ship, in a private 
dwelling-house. It is habitually said in certain ecclesiastical build- 
ings which are not strictly churches, namely, public oratories, pri- 
vate oratories and semi-public oratories. Oratories of all sorts are 
sometimes called chapels; with these we are not concerned. 
Churches, strictly, are ‘edifices set apart in perpetuity for the public 
exercise of divine worship,’’ and may be divided into basilicas 
(major and minor), primatial, metropolitan, cathedral, collegiate, 
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conventual and parish churches. A cathedral church is that in which 
the bishop of a diocese has his cathedra—his throne, chair, stool or 
seat. Normally we worship in parish churches. 


Churches may not be used for liturgical worship until they 
have been consecrated or blessed. In the earliest days of Christianity 
worship took place in private houses (see Acts ii.46; Rom. xvi.15; 
I Cor. xvi.l5; and elsewhere), but by the fourteenth century 
buildings were set apart by a solemn ceremony, but not with a 
special rite until later. 

Consecration (or dedication) of a church is solemnly per 
formed by a bishop, and has the effect of irrevocably handing over 
the building to God, so to speak. The Benediction of a church is 
performed by a priest and is usually followed by consecration at 
a later date, e.g., when the building is out of debt. 

If a church has been desecrated or execrated by profane use or 
considerable destruction, the consecration or blessing must be re 
newed. If it has been polluted publicly (e.g., by a murder or the 
burial of an infidel therein), it must be reconciled and may not be 
used for the sacred offices until such reconciliation has taken place. 
A church must be treated with public and private reverence. Sec 
ular trials, trading, feasting, games, etc., are forbidden therein: and 
certain sins committed in a church take on the additional malice 
of sacrilege. 

The skeleton of a church consists of neccesity simply of four 
walls and a roof (one wall and that circular will suffice, if it is 
the custom, as among the Abyssinians). We know today that 
churches are built in many differing “‘styles’’ mostly imitated from 
the past, which involve special but not essential features. There 
may be one or more towers; these are meant to contain bells—a 
tower without bells has no particular use or significance except as 
ostentation. A spire is simply the roof of a tower, an extravagant 
form originally evolved by workmen who wanted to do a really 
astonishing bit of good work—and did it. Porches are protection 
for doors, the place in which to leave umbrellas and wet mackin- 
toshes, and to wipe one’s boots; and where the holy water and 
a conspicuous notice board are to be looked for. The porch is now 
used for those parts of the rites of Baptism’ and of the biessing of 
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women after child-birth which formerly took place in the narthex 
or outside the baptistery; and for the blessing of the New Fire on 
Holy Saturday. 

Whether they are structural or not, the church inside has two 
main divisions: the sanctuary and the nave, divided by the Com- 
munion rails. The sanctuary is reserved for the high altar and 
its ministers; the nave for the people. Strictly speaking the divi- 
sions should be into sanctuary, chancel or choir, and nave: the li- 
turgical singers coming between the people and the altar, or having 
the people on three sides of them. A discussion of this and associ- 
ated matters is no part of a consideration of the accessories of wor- 
ship. 

There is usually more than one altar, but the unnecessary 
multiplication of altars in a church is to be deplored. The Blessed 
Sacrament is usually reserved at the high altar, but not necessarily. 
In the cathedral, monastic and other churches where the Divine 
Office is carried out in choir, Canon Law recommends that reserva- 
tion should not be at the high altar. On the Gospel side of the high 
altar is a cupboard in the wall, wherein are kept the holy oils; on 
the Epistle side of all altars is either a small table, or an aperture 
in the wall, to hold the cruets, etc., during Mass. This aperture is 
called a pisctna, and is sometimes provided with a little drain for 
the disposal of ablutions, etc. 

On the Epistle side of the sanctuary is a short bench, or three 
stools or chairs (occasionally made in the thickness of the wall). 
These are the sedilia, and accomodate the priest, deacon and sub- 
deacon at high Mass and Vespers when they are not at the altar. 
Fixed seats, with bookrests, on either side of the sanctuary or 
chancel are for the use of the supernumerary clergy and for the 
liturgical choir if there is one; these are called stalls. Monarchs, 
male and female, and founders are permitted to occupy stalls with- 
in the Communion rails; otherwise, the place for iay people is in 
the nave. 

Usually adjoining the sanctuary is the sacristy or vestry, 
where vestments, etc., are kept, and where the ministers and their 
assistants prepare for their offices. Layfolk should not approach the 
sacristy except on business; still less should they enter the sanctuary 
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without necessity. Women should never pass the Communion rail Un 
without permission or invitation. Ma 

Side chapels provide accommodation for extra altars. A special Ma 

. . ° . ° . ing 
one is sometimes in big churches provided for the baptismal font, 
and is then called a baptistery. Lateral enlargements of the nave the 
are called aisles (1.e., ‘“‘wings’’). There is no such thing as a ‘‘cen- pri 
tre aisle’’—-that is the nave or body of the building. the 

All Latin churches have on their walls the stations of the = 
cross and a number of statues, sometimes above their appropriate tit! 
altars. Every church should have a statue or picture of Our Lady or the 
one of the patron of the church in whose honor it is dedicated. (All 
churches are dedicated to God, usually in honor of some saint or fe 

, , nl 
mystery of our Faith). Other statues, crucifixes, roods, screens, pic- fan 
tures, and such like are accidental additions, often desirable but not he 
necessary to a church. les 

Oo 

LITURGICAL Although most of the Catholic papers in this coun u 
BRIEFS try have already carried the N.C.W.C. news repor Pr 
about the new educational film on the Mass. many Sc) 
of our readers may still be pleased to know about its details. It is cul 
a two-reel motion picture, called The Sacrifice of the Mass, pre if 
pared under the direction of the Rt. Rev. John Francis O’Hern fics 

bishop of Rochester, New York, in St. Patrick's Cathedral in that 
city. This is said to be the first complete motion picture made of oy 
the Mass in this country, a previous film of its kind, The Action of vO 
the Mass, having been made in Rome about a year ago (ORAT! to 
FRATRES, Vol. V, No. 8, p. 391). is 

Cooperating with the producers of this new film were the pu 
Rev. John M. Duffy, diocesan director of education, and the Rev. r 
Dr. Wilfred I. Craugh, professor of philosophy at St. Bernard's I 
Seminary. Dr. Craugh was adviser and liturgical director. The Rev. ot 
William E. Brien, of Aquinas Institute, acted as ‘‘celebrant’’ for Ww 
the pictures, and William Giosefi, student at St. Bernard's Semi nl 
nary, was ‘‘altar boy.’’ Others assisting Father Duffy were the Rev. Li 
Leo C. Mooney, diocesan director of the Society for the Propaga- ol 
tion of the Faith, and the Rev. Charles F. Shay, rector of St. 

Patrick’s Cathedral. 

One of the features of this film is that ‘‘close-ups’’ have been of 
made of each act of the celebrant at the altar. Before the actual Ww 
work of filming the Mass was started, a scenario was prepared hi 
which includes two reels of film consisting of forty-seven scenes. lit 
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rail Units of the film as designated by the Ny none are: A ) Vesting for 
Mass; 2) Mass of the Catechumens; 3) Offertory; 4) Canon of the 
ial Mass; 5) Communion. Thirty minutes are required for the show- 


ing of the two reels. 


m, The first scene opens in the sacristy of the cathedral where 
ave the priest is shown vesting for the celebration of Mass. As the 
n- priest vests, screen titles designate each vestment from the amice to 

ve biretta. Label titles are also given to the altar scenes marking 
7 the ‘Tabernacle, candlesticks, crucifix, ressel, veil, Missal, Secret 
i cards, credence table with cruets, basin, towel, and bell. All the 


titles in the film are brief, leaving a more detailed explanation to 
or the teacher. 
All In the scenes taken in the sanctuary every action of the cele- 
or brant is brought into full view. From the Offertory to the Com- 
munion, “‘close-ups’’ show every act of the celebrant in full view 
from the time he uncovers the chalice until it is covered again at 
- the end of the Mass. At the Communion the celebrant is shown 
lescending to the altar rail to administer holy Communion. 

An interesting N.C.W.C. news report on sacred music came 
ut during the past summer. In the month of July His Holiness 


L Pope Pius XI received representatives of the Pontifical Superior 
ry School of Sacred Music, which according to the Apostolic Consti- 
Is tution, Deus Scienttarum Dominus, was transformed into the Pon- 
e tifical Institute of Sacred Music, and is mentioned among the Ponti- 
n fical institutes of superior culture in Rome. 

at His Eminence Cardinal Bisleti, protector, presented the repre- 
a entatives to the Holy Father and offered His Holiness the first 
of volume of the Monumenta Polyphoniae Italicae, which is dedicated 


» the Pore. This volume is the first of a series which the Institute 
ublishing and contains an immense amount of hit! he orto un- 


is pu 


e published treasures of sacred music found in the musical archives 
’. or Roman basilicas, churches, and the cultural institutes of Italy. 
's The volume just presented to the Holy Father contains, among 
other magnificent things, an unpublished Mass for twelve voices 
Ir with three choruses composed by Palestrina in collaboration with 
| his best pupils. The Mass is kept in the musical archives of the 


y, aie Basilica, and was published under the personal direction 
\- of Monsignor Casimiri, maestro of that church. 


The New World of Chicago mentions the recent passing away 


n of Carlton Strong, a convert Catholic architect, and says that “‘he 
! was one of a dangerously small number who had not only learned 
d his art, but had for the background of it a profound knowledge of 


liturgy. His craft was sure and honest because he knew that Church 
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to which God called him, its history, its art, its ceremonies, and its 
artistic life 


Three Little Hours is a recent publication which deserves t 
be more widely known than it is. It has been mentioned before in 
these columns. The Rev. Paul Bussard, editor of The Leaflet M: 
sal, is the author. It is Terce, Sext, and None adapted in English 
for the children in the grades. The Hour prayer of Terce (nine 
o'clock) is to be prayed by the children before classes in the morn 
ing, Sext (twelve o'clock) at noon, and None (three o'clock) after 
classes in the afternoon. The booklet is already being used wit! 
great satisfaction and success in many schools in this country. It 
is especially intended for children from the fourth to the eighth 
grade, but there is nothing to prevent its being used even in tl 
high-school classes. Each little Hour is said in less than ge 
minutes. Music accompanies the words for the opening hym 
each Hour. The fact that the ae pray in the age-old drama 
prayer of the Church gives the Three Little Hours great spiritu 
as well as pedagogical value, vert dens them to appreciate more 
the great efficacy of common prayer. Address: The Leaflet Missa 
244 Dayton Avenue, St. Paul, Minnesota. Ten cents per co; 
one hundred or more at six cents each. 





a ie | 


he following articles appeared in The Catholic Choirma 
Liturgical Music in Ameri 


for Sune 25, 1931: The Progress of 
by Re ov. John M. Peter, S.T.B.; The Relation of Music to 
Liturgy, by Rev. James A. Boylan, D.D.: The Fitness of 


tesen f ‘or Church Service, by Rev. Joseph Kelly, Mus.D.; 
Vital and Truly Musical Rendering of Gregorian Melodies, 
Rev. John Ribeyron. 

At the close of the first Cleve land Diocesan School of Mu 
held recently, the Rt. Rev. Joseph Schrembs, D.D., eudined a pl: 
for the establishment of a series of guilds of choir directors an 
organists in the diocese of Cleveland. In brief, the plan calls 
the formation of a guild of organists and choir directors in 
of the deaneries of the diocese. Each guild is to meet once a mont 
in the respective deanery, and quarterly and annually in Clevela 
The monthly meetings would give opportunity for discussing 
local problems in each district, the quarterly meetings for exchang 
ing views on the problems of the several deaneries, and the annual 
meeting would be given over to some work that transcends merel' 
local conditions. A board of examiners would pass upon the quali 
fications of app licants for membership in the respective guilds, and 
credit in music would be allowed by the John Carroll U 
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Since the liturgical movement is expressing itself more and 
more in the form of the chant movement, particularly in our own 
country as well as in England, Ireland, many parts of Canada, 
Australia, and South Africa, we are pleased to quote the following 
interesting lines from the London Universe (July 24, 1931): 

‘Various rumblings have been audible of late about the re- 
quirements which some people seem to be setting up in regard to 
the performance of the chant. It is one of the fundamental points 
about the reform of Pope Pius X, carried forward by Popes Bene- 
dict XV and Pius XI, that the ‘active participation’ of the people 
in the liturgical services of the Church be restored, ‘as in times past.’ 
This means that what was sung by them in the old days is to be 
restored to them now. Nobody supposes that this can refer to the 
more elaborate chants, which always were sung by trained singers 
and can be sung by no other. It is very right and proper that a 
high artistic standard be set for these chants, and if they cannot be 
sung properly they should be recited upon one note until the 
singers have learned to sing them properly. But what of the simple 
chants, which the people can and should sing—the Responses, the 
Creed, the Psalms? Also the simpler chants for the Ordinary of 
the Mass?’’ 


Desire to understand the sacrifice of the Mass more fully is 
growing. Since the first of this year the Rev. Paul Bussard, editor 
of The Leaflet Missal, has been contributing a popular series of 
articles, Ihe Layman and His Missal, to a number of our Catholic 
newspapers. Just recently, another series has begun to appear, The 
Eternal Sacrifice—A Simple Story of the Mass, by Louise Doran 
Ross. They are written with a special appeal to children, although 
adults can profit by them as well. 


The September (1931) issue of The Caectlia (McLaughlin 
@ Reilly Co., 100 Boylston St., Boston, Mass.) is considerably 
larger than past numbers. It contains the following useful material: 
Development of Boys’ and Men’s Choirs, by Father Finn; A Few 
Fundamental Principles for Our Church Choirs, by Otto A. Sin- 
genberger: The Unmusical Pastor and His Choir, by Rev. J. J. 
Pierron; Musical Supplement: Mass in honor of St. Julia Billiart, 
by Rev. Peter H. Schaefers. 


Teachers of religion will find a valuable Instruction for Con- 
fession in the July-September, 1931, issue of The Sower, published 
in Alton, Stoke-on-Trent, England. 
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A complete Latin-Italian edition of the Roman Breviary is 
being published at present in Italy and will be ready for distribu- 
tion by November of this year. Dom Edmondo Battisti, O.S.B., is 
the author of this unique work which will contain not only a 
translation but also many comments and notes of interest. Dom 
Battisti is on the staff of the Rivista Liturgica, a liturgical review 
published at the Benedictine Abbey of Finalpia, near Genoa, Italy, 
and one of the pioneer organs of the present-day liturgical move- 
ment in Italy. 

Our readers will find a learned piece of literary research in 
The Placidian (July, 1931) on The Liturgical Elements in the 
Poetry of Edward Young, by Sister Digna, O.S.B. Another article, 
Living by Jesus, by Dom Francis Blackwell, in the same issue is 
full of inspiring thoughts for those who wish to know more about 
the life and practical spiritual values of the liturgical year in general 

The highly appreciated Klosterneuburger Liturgie Kalender 
Das Jahr des Heiles, by the Rev. Dr. Pius Parsch, has been ap 
pearing annually in Austria for the last nine years. Until now it 
was changed according to the sequence of the calendar of each re 
spective year. It is now planned to print this popular German work 
in permanent form, in three volumes, the use of which will not 
offer any more difficulties than the Missal. Those interested in pro 
curing a set of this practical liturgical work, with its abundant his- 
torical, spiritual, and exegetical notes and comments on all the 
Mass Propers in the Missal and on the Breviary lessons of many 
feasts, along with a Scripture reading relating to the liturgy of each 
day in the year, should send their requests to The Liturgical Press 
which will have a limited supply of the books on hand in time 
for distribution shortly before the first Sunday of Advent. The 
price is not yet known, but it should not go much beyond a dol 
lar per volume. 





.@) 


COMMUNICATIONS 
ACTIVE PARTICIPATION 


Dear O. F.:—Apropos of ‘‘Missa Recitata.” The present Catholic custom 
of absolute silent Masses with no participation of the laity is a most 
trying one to well meaning non-Catholics, also to many converts. If | 
may relate my personal experiences, I should say that I have found the 
custom most disturbing during ten years of Catholic life. As a member 
of the Episcopal Church from childhood it was a joy to take an active 
part in all public worship especially in the Communion Service. That 
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service contains most of the forms used in the Latin Mass; for instance, 
Kyrie, Collects, Epistles and Gospels, Credo, Offertory, Sursum Corda, 
Preface, Sanctus, a definite prayer of Consecration, Pater Noster, Com- 
munion prayers such as general confession, absolutions, etc., Gloria in 
excelsis, appropriate Postcommunion prayers and blessing. In all this 
both at services with or without music, comparing with Low and High 
Masses, the people take an active part and the memory of those services 
is sweet to me. Fortunately I have known the Missal in both Latin and 
English for many years even in my Episcopalian days. However, for ten 
years now I have been obliged to sit speechless, just daring to whisper 
the responses in the Mass, and in so far annoying a fellow worshipper 
who probably was reading the stations of the cross or the thirty days’ 
prayer to some saint. 

Most of the forms I have mentioned are well known and used by 
many Protestants, especially by the Episcopalians, Lutherans, Methodists. 

Catholics, even most priests, seem to be unaware of this use by 
Protestants of so many Catholic forms. 

Then, too, the above mentioned folk make a great use of Venite, 
Te Deum, Benedicite omnia opera, Magnificat, Nunc dimittis, and such 
like hymns. Their people know and love them and always give them 
their Latin names. 

I am afraid the ordinary Catholic knows little or nothing of their 
beauties. I would like to be charitable and think that the clergy are 
doing their best to correct this, but I am afraid that many of them 
love to have it so. With so many schools the situation could be cor- 
rected. 

Referring to my own experience, by the time I was twelve years 
of age, I knew by heart all the forms mentioned and in addition knew 
the meaning of the Latin beginnings of the Psalms. In the Anglican 
Prayer Book at the head of each Psalm, the Latin beginning is given. 
This probably was done at first to identify the Psalm to those who had 
been accustomed to its Latin use. These thoughts do not amount to much, 
yet in my case the difficulty is a very practical one. 

Sincerely yours, 
Tuomas E. Davis. 

2809 Norfolk Ave., Baltimore, Md. 

Sept. 3, 1931. 


EARLY LITURGICAL INSTRUCTION 


Dear O. F.:—You will be interested to know that the grade teachers 
in the Boston parochial schools received official instructions through their 
diocesan superintendent to give instructions in the liturgy. Probably only 
a matter of a short time when it will be included in the curricula of 
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all the diocesan (Boston) schools. And to think I had to live until 
almost time to die before getting acquainted with the liturgy or “pray- 
ing the Mass!” OraTE FRaTREs is a joy! 
Respectfully, 
KATHERINE A. MOYNIHAN. 
U. S. Veterans’ Hospital, Aspinwall, Pa. 


O- 
BOOK REVIEWS 
THE CATHOLIC PERIODICAL INDEX. A Guide to Catholic 


Magazines. First Annual Cumulation, 1930. Edited under the direction 
of Mr. Francis E. Fitzgerald, chairman and editor, and Marion Barrow 
M.A., with the assistance of Sister Mary Reparata, M.A. Published by 
The Library Section of the National Catholic Educational Association, 
Scranton, Pennsylvania. Cloth bound, viii-315 pp., $4.50. 

This new and valuable reference work hardly needs any introduc- 
tion. It is a cumulation of all the indexing for 1930 and covers the 
contents of fifty leading Catholic magazines by author and subject entry. 
A work of this kind should undoubtedly receive the generous support 
not only of teachers, priests, and others engaged in writing, speaking, 
and giving advice to the Catholic laity on reading. The present volume 
represents the best bibliographical methods of analysis. Indexing of man 
back numbers of the periodicals included still remains to be done in th 
course of the coming year. But despite this, the liturgical references 
alone can already be numbered by the hundreds. Nearly every article 
written in English on a liturgical subject within the last two years has 
been listed, and for this reason, if for no other, we would strong] 
recommend the work to those of our readers who are in quest of the 
latest magazine material on the many and various phases of the liturgy 


SACRED SIGNS. By Romano Guardini, translated by G. C. H 
Pollen, S.J. Benziger Brothers, 36-38 Barclay St., New York City. 97 pp. 

A stimulating beginning for anyone who wants to become acquainted 
with some of the elements of the liturgy is afforded by the twenty-six 
little essays grouped under the title of Sacred Signs. Dr. Guardini has 
properly unfolded his subjects with a view toward leading the reader 
not only to grasp the meaning of the sacred “visible signs of invisible 
grace,” but also to participate in them and effectively perform them. 
He has aimed at liturgical education and not mere instruction. The little 
work on the simple elements of the liturgy may also serve as an intro- 
duction to a comprehensive view of the higher structure of the liturgy, 
and as such may be profitably read as a first course to the author’s work 
on Liturgical Education (Liturgische Bildung, Matthias Gruenewald 
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Verlag, Mainz, 1923), in which the subjects of the present volume have 
heen fully developed. 

If we would reflect on just how we personally make the sign of 
the Cross, fold our hands at prayer, kneel, use holy water, and then dis- 
cover that these actions are not as expressive of their purpose as they 
should be; or if we have more to learn of the significance of candles, 
bells, ashes, incense, the altar with its appurtenances—then the little book 
will have some telling revelations which almost startle us and compel us 
forthwith to perform ordinary religious acts more attentively and effi- 
caciously. And if those who are busy with their day’s work desire to 
spend at least a few moments each day to learn how to sanctify both 


themselves and their work, and all unto God’s glory, the little essays 


are just the thing to animate and help them. 


THE HEART OF THE FATHERS: Brief Sermons on the 
Sunday Gospels, from Points in the Patristic Homilies on the Third 
Nocturn. By the Reverend Michael Andrew Chapman. Cloth, pp. vii- 
371. Price, net, $2.25. B. Herder Book Co., 15-17 South Broadway, 
St. Louis, Mo 

The title to this complete series of Sunday sermons and a few of 
the feasts was evidently inspired by the text which Father Chapman has 
chosen for his motto: “He shall turn the heart of the fathers to the 
children” (Malachias 4, 6). Although the sermons are from aptly chosen 
texts from the Gospels for the particular Sundays or feasts, the selections 
from the Fathers as given in the respective third Nocturns of the Divine 
Office are used as “‘points.”” As the author himself says, “Rather free trans- 
lations are given of the Patristic ‘points’ because the purpose is to make 
use of them as points, rather than to transcribe them for congregations 
who could hardly be expected to appreciate them, even were the whole 
context given.” 

There is considerable variety in the author’s manner of developing 
his subjects. In the sermon for the second Sunday after Epiphany, for 
instance, the Gospel text refers to the wedding feast of Cana, and the 
point chosen from the homily of St. Augustine is, ““Those well instructed 
in the Catholic faith know that as marriage is of God—so divorce is of 
the devil.” The author then proceeds with a practical instruction on 
Christian marriage and on the Church’s stand on the divorce evil, over 
against Protestant and State attitudes. The sermon for the eighteenth 
Sunday after Pentecost proceeds from he Gospel remark, “At that time, 
Jesus entering a boat, passed over the water and came into his own city,” 
and from the commentary thereon of St. Peter Chrysologus who points 
out how Christ illustrated divine mysteries by human actions, making 
known invisible powers by visible things. The development then centers 
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on the healing of the palsied man and other miracles of Christ as proofs 
of His divinity, and on his ordinary actions, such as entering a boat in 
the usual way instead of walking on the water, in support of his human- 
ity. In the peroration is brought home the fact that God approaches us 
human beings under human guise, because of our limitations, then by 
His grace draws us up to the supernatural realm. The sermon for the 
twenty-first Sunday after Pentecost, on fraternal forgiveness, introduces 
St. Jerome biographically, states the saint’s commentary on parables in 
general and on that of the Sunday in particular, then explains him 
further, and finally applies the lesson of the parable. 

Although the sermons are short and appropriate for the early Mass, 
their conciseness suggests ideas for further development and use for 
the High Mass. The indicated perorations apply the given points from 
the homilies in a manner at once definitely practical and spiritually 
refreshing. Father Chapman has drawn upon a ready but not usually 
adapted source, thus giving the sermon a new turn and affording pastors 


an immediately accessible array of developed homiletic ideas. 
ihe foliowing books were recently sent to ihe Liturgical 
Press. Mention of therm here does not preclude more extensive no- 


tice later: 

ABADIA DE NTRA. SRA. DE MONTSERRAT DE MANILA, Philippine 
Islands. P. Don J.M.U., O.S.B.: Missa Recitata. O el Meojr Metodo para 
Oir la Santa Missa. 62 pp. 1930. 

ASCHENDORFFSCHEN VERLAGSBUCHHANDLUNG, Minster i. W., Ger- 
many. Dr. Paul Heinisch: Die Totenklage im Alten Testament (Biblische 
Zeitfragen, Dreizehnte Folge/Heft 9/10). 84 pp. 1931. Brochure. 

BENZIGER & CO. A.-G., Verlag, Einsiedeln, Switzerland. Dr. M. Kreuser: 
Altar und Seele. Kommunionfeier auf liturgischem Grund fiir alle Sonn- 
und Feiertage. 404 pp. 1930. Cloth bound, M. 2.40 and up. 

CATHOLIC TRUTH SOCIETY OF IRELAND, 7 and 8 Lower Abbey St., 
Dublin, Ireland.: The Canon of the Scriptures. Who Made It and by 
What Authority? 28 pp. 1930. Pamphlet.—VJesus Christ, Yesterday, - 


ind the Same I 


i 





wrever. Selections from Canon Sheehan's works, com 


piled by a Sister of the Presentation, with permission from the various 


publishers concerned. 23 pp. 1931. Pamphlet Dorothy Blount: Patrons 
and Pr tors. A short account of the lives of some saints, to whose 
special patronage are assigned certain occupations and callings, or whose 


certain diseases 


















